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RESOLUTIONS ON DR. ROBERT B. HARSHE 
Adopted by the Trustees of The Art Institute of Chicago, January 25, 1938 


66 R. ROBERT B. HARSHE, Director of The Art Institute of Chicago, died sud- 
D denly on January 11, 1938. 

“For seventeen years he labored tirelessly, with never a thought of sparing 
himself, to make this Institute into a leading art centre, famous both for its collections 
and its friendly service to the public. Under his leadership our gallery space was much 
enlarged, and filled with objects of important quality. Under his guidance the cultural 
and educational activities of the Institution were greatly increased. Attendance rose 
until more people visited Chicago’s Museum than any other art institution in the country, 
and the Art Institute led the world in number of members, and its School in number of 
students. 

“In spite of a great natural modesty, Dr. Harshe’s name is connected with the most 
magnificent art events of the last twenty-five years. Unselfish and generous, he always 
tried to give major credit to his Staff, to his Board of Trustees, and to all those who 
tried to help him. But the world came to know his accomplishments, and in high places 
he was frequently referred to as the greatest Museum Director of his day. 

“Although himself an artist, Dr. Harshe steadily refused to exhibit publicly because 
therein, with his spirit of self-effacement, he sensed some conflict with his singleness of 
purpose to serve the Museum. 

“Patient in counsel, wise in administration, his knowledge and scholarship commanded 
our respect, and his application of them evoked our admiration. Deliberate in judgment, 
Dr. Harshe never tried to impose his will, but dominated by the reasonableness of his 
leadership. 

Known the world over as a man who had magnificently led the public taste in higher 
channels, he remained at heart simple, unassuming and wise. He so served his day and 
generation that Chicago and America owe him a great debt. 

“In his dying we have all lost a true and loyal and valiant friend, with qualities of 
heart we shall not soon forget. 

“Now, therefore, the Trustees and the Governing Members and the Staff of the Art 
Institute of Chicago take this means of expressing their deep sense of personal loss to 
Mrs. Harshe, his beloved wife, and William R. Harshe, his son, and extend to them this 


expression of great sympathy.” 
The Committee on the Resolutions 
Chauncey McCormick 
Alfred E. Hamill 
Charles H. Worcester 
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ROBERT B. HARSHE—AN APPRECIATION 


By Cuartes H. Worcester, Honorary President, and Chairman, the Committee on 
Painting and Sculpture 


lives in his services and works and 

the memory of his friends. Those 
who knew him intimately knew him as a 
lovable man whose heart and hands were 
open to aid wherever the need was present. 
He was a lovable man, but no weakling. 
He measured justly and gave of himself 
and means wherever he felt aneed. To him 
I owe a debt I can only endeavor to repay 
in part by doing my best to assist in the 
work which he so loved and which it was 
his ambition to develop and expand for the 
education and enjoyment of our commu- 
nity. 

My first contacts with him at artists’ 
clubs and studios began an acquaintance 
which ripened into friendly relations and 
mutual criticisms of each other’s Sunday 
painting. Later, as a Trustee of the Art 
Institute, I became familiar with his admin- 
istration of the museum and realized that 
he possessed a combination of qualities un- 
usual in the artist or art director. He had 
sound knowledge of the history of art and 
fine esthetic taste and judgment of both the 
old masters,and the modern phases through 
which art expression has passed and is 
now passing. He was a good executive with 
business sense. His managing hand was 
felt in all departments of the museum and 
his selection of personnel was excellent. 
A budget once adopted must not be ex- 
ceeded. He held that all departments must 
as far as possible cover their cost in earn- 
ings or in service to the public. Under his 
control, the large personnel of the mu- 
seum held him in great esteem and respect. 

He was honest in thought and deed and 
these qualities marked all his contacts and 
actions. Fair and generous to a fault, he 
demanded the best from all employees. 

In appreciation of art he recognized dif- 


RR res in B. HARSHE is dead but he 


ferences of opinion, but held firmly to his 
own convictions and in the museum in- 
sisted that high standards should be main- 
tained in the permanent collections. After 
many years of effort culminating in the 
World’s Fair Exhibition of 1933, he suc- 
ceeded in rearranging the picture galleries 
in periods to conform with the arrange- 
ment of the great museums of the world. 

In the contemporary exhibitions he be- 
lieved and felt it his duty to show the best 
of contemporary artists’ work, believing 
that art should not be static. He recog- 
nized that art expression and appreciation 
will change in the future just as they have 
in the past. 

An evidence of his standing in the art 
circles of this country is the fact that for 
eight consecutive years he was chosen as 
the President of the Association of Art 
Museum Directors. Many smaller mu- 
seums frequently consulted him as an ex- 
pert on museum management and he freely 
responded. 

In his family life he was a loving com- 
panion to his wife, for many years unfor- 
tunately an invalid, and an understanding 
father to his son. 

One of his ambitions was to become a 
successful artist. He worked steadily 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays to per- 
fect his work, but his standards were high 
and only to his close friends would he show 
his work, nor would he exhibit it in the 
contemporary exhibitions of the Art Insti- 
tute, or in the exhibitions of other museums. 
A retrospective exhibition of his paintings, 
water colors and etchings will be opened 
in the Institute on April 21. 

Always, everywhere he went, he was re- 
ceived with greatest respect and courtesy 
by all with whom he came in contact and 
all doors were open to him. 
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ROBERT B. HARSHE 


"7 we life of Robert B. Harshe, Di- 
rector of The Art Institute from 
1921 until 1938, was a full and varied 
one, and from early youth was concerned 
with the arts. Born in Salisbury, Missouri, 
May 26, 1879, Mr. Harshe attended the 
Salisbury high school and later the Univer- 
sity of Missouri from which he graduated 
in 1899. Determined to become a painter, 
he studied in Chicago in the School of the 
Institute and later in New York at Co- 
lumbia University under Arthur Dow, 
where Dow’s knowledge of design made a 
profound impression on him. In New York 
he also attended the Art Students’ League 
and became a fellow student of George 
Bellows. Later in Paris he pursued his 
painting at the Colarossi Academy and 
worked in London at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, coming in contact with 
Frank Brangwyn and Philip de Laszlo. 


First TAUGHT ART 
Thoroughly conversant with the crafts, 
he returned to the United States to teach, 
and in 1902-3 was supervisor in manual 
arts at Columbus, Georgia. The next three 
years he spent as an instructor in fine arts 





WITH THE AID OF IMPORTANT GIFTS LIKE THIS VERONESE, 
“CREATION OF EVE” (CHARLES H. AND MARY F. S. WORCESTER 
COLLECTION ) MR. HARSHE WAS ABLE TO BUILD UP THE DEPART- 

MENT OF PAINTINGS. 


at the University of Missouri, and in 1908 
was appointed professor of graphic arts at 
Leland Stanford University, a post he held 
for five years. At Stanford he developed 
a number of distinguished students, among 
them Henry Varnum Poor, one of the fore- 
most American potters and painters, and 
Hermann Rosse, who later became famous 
in the field of stage design. These years of 
teaching made Mr. Harshe vividly aware 
of the problems of art education and this 
knowledge was of great service in his 
museum work where he constantly strove 
to bring the public and the gallery into 
closer contact. 


Mr. HarsHe’s Earty Museum Career 


In 1915 he became Director of the Oak- 
land (California) Public Museum where 
in a year’s time he reorganized the gallery 
and introduced a striking new installation. 
Just at that moment San Francisco was 
organizing the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition and in 1915 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of fine, applied and 
manual arts in the Department of Educa- 
tion in the exposition. He was soon pro- 
moted to the office of Assistant Chief of 
the Department of Fine Arts 
and due in large part to his 
efforts, this division of the ex- 
position made art history. Dur- 
ing the course of its assembling, 
Mr. Harshe visited Europe and 
in spite of tremendous problems 
which daily faced him in secur- 
ing loans and in getting them 
transported to America, suc- 
ceeded in bringing many of the 
finest contemporary European 
works to San Francisco. For 
the same exposition he served 
as secretary of the Interna- 
tional Jury of 
with his customary _ tact 
smoothed over the inevitable 
problems which arise on such 
an occasion. 

The next step was a logical 
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one—to Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh which annually 
stages a large international ex- 
hibit. From 1916 to 1920 he 
was Assistant Director of the 
Department of Fine Arts, 
again visiting Europe in quest 
of new material for these 
showings. In 1920 he came to 
Chicago as Assistant Director 
of the Art Institute and was 
made Director in 1921, a post 
he held with conspicuous bril- 
liance until his death in Jan- 
uary, 1938. 


At THE ArT INSTITUTE 


The seventeen years during 
which he guided the destinies 
of the Institute, the museum 
grew to world prominence. 
The museum building was greatly en- 
larged; the entire section to the East, 
including Alexander McKinlock Court, 
Hutchinson Wing, the Antiquarian Wing 
and the Agnes Allerton Wing were added. 
The Goodman Theatre was built, the first 
theatre of its kind in any museum. The 
collections increased in quality and variety. 
During his administration the Departments 
of Oriental Art, Prints and Drawings, 
Painting, and Decorative Arts made great 
strides in acquisition. Mr. Harshe’s first 
enthusiasm was for painting and as Cur- 
ator of Painting he devoted himself to build- 
ing up that department until its collections 
rivalled the important museums of the 
world, becoming particularly celebrated 
for its galleries of nineteenth and twentieth 
century French art. The great gifts of the 
Potter Palmer Collection, the Helen Birch 
Bartlett Memorial, the Mr. and Mrs. L. 
L. Coburn Collection, the Charles H. and 
Mary F. S. Worcester Collection, the 
Charles Deering Collection, and above all 
the Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson Col- 
lection were added during these years. 
Concerned always with the presentation of 
art to the public, he studied with intense 
care details of backgrounds, lighting and 


THE PURCHASE OF POUSSIN’S 





“sT. JOHN ON PATMOS” SUPPLIED 
ANOTHER LACK IN THE COLLECTION. THIS SUPERB CANVAS, A 
PENDANT TO THE FAMOUS “ST. MATTHEW” IN BERLIN, WAS 
ONLY RECENTLY DISCOVERED AFTER HAVING BEEN LOST FOR 
OVER A HUNDRED YEARS. 


labeling until the collections showed to 
their highest advantage. 

Mr. Harshe believed strongly in the im- 
portant role of exhibitions. Yearly he 
helped to raise the standard of the annual 
exhibits of American art. Never a man 
to take the easiest way, he conscientiously 
visited hundreds of galleries, exhibitions, 
and artists’ studios in quest of significant 
paintings and sculpture. Increasingly he 
became aware that the young artist in 
the United States has a difficult time in 
getting his work before the public and he 
took particular pains to foster new talent. 
During his régime almost every important 
contemporary American has been seen in 
Chicago, often several years in advance of 
New York recognition. A series of loan 
exhibits varied the contemporary program. 
Due to his leadership, Chicago, during the 
last few years, has enjoyed the first one- 
man exhibition in the United States of such 
significant painters as Delacroix, Odilon 
Redon and Toulouse-Lautrec. He organ- 
ized the first showing of Rembrandt and 
his Circle and his last work in this field 
was the important exhibition of the two 
Tiepolos which has just closed. 

Likewise in 1921 Mr. Harshe inaugu- 
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EL GRECO WAS ONE OF THE DIRECTOR’S FAVORITE 

ARTISTS. HE FELT THAT THIS “ST. FRANCIS WITH 

THE SKULL” HELPED TO ROUND OUT THE SPANISH 

COLLECTION AND SHOWED ANOTHER PHASE OF EL 

GRECO THAN REPRESENTED IN THE MAGNIFICENT 
“ASSUMPTION.” 


rated a series of international water color 
exhibits which played an important role 
in stimulating artists to work in that 
medium. During this period the whole 
educational side of the Institute was 
broadened; the membership grew until it 
became the largest in an art museum; at- 
tendance records were broken and the 
school enrolled more students than any in 
the world. Under his executive hand the 
Institute succeeded in weathering the fi- 
nancial storms of the depression. Where 
certain other institutions were forced to 
curtail activities, Chicago’s Museum, due 
to careful management on the part of the 
Director and his business staff, not only 
increased its services to the public but 
made important additions to collections 
and endowments. 


THE CENTURY OF ProcRESS EXHIBITIONS 


In connection with the two Century of 


Progress Exhibitions in 1933 and 1934, 
Mr. Harshe arranged two superb loan 
exhibits. That of 1933 stressed a century 
of progress in art collecting and from 
private collections and museums in the 
United States he borrowed paintings and 
sculpture from all periods in western art, 
presenting an almost unbroken sequence 
of great masters from the mid-thirteenth 
century until today. Its success was 
enormous. The total attendance was 
1,538,104, the public responding in a re- 
markable way to this record of American 
taste. In 1934 American art was stressed 
and for the first time was seen a survey of 
our native masters from our Colonial be- 
ginnings in the eighteenth century to the 
latest experiments in abstract form. Not 
only were these exhibits arranged with taste 
and showmanship but they had an impor- 
tant influence on American appreciation of 
art. 

For the period of these exhibitions Mr. 
Harshe had secured permission from 
donors to the Institute to rehang the paint- 
ing galleries by historical sequence rather 
than by collection. So successful was this 
rearrangement that after the second year 
of the World’s Fair exhibit, these same 
donors were persuaded that such an instal- 
lation should be permanent. With a few 
exceptions the paintings are now hung by 
period and nationality—a great advance 
in every way. Instead of pursuing an 
artist through several collections the visitor 
may now study his work together while 
examples of the same time and school re- 
inforce one another admirably. 

Due to his success with the Century of 
Progress exhibitions Mr. Harshe was Ap- 
pointed Advisory Director of the Texas 
Centennial Exposition at Dallas, Texas, 
for the summer of 1936. Once again he 
arranged a survey of old and modern 
masters, this time for the new Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts. Stressing con- 
temporary sculpture and containing a gal- 
lery of paintings by Frederick Remington 
and one of contemporary South West 
artists, the exhibit was well received in 
Texas. 
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Many Honors 


Mr. Harshe received three honorary 
doctorates. In 1926 Northwestern Uni- 
versity made him a Doctor of Humane 
Letters; in 1927, the University of Ne- 
braska gave him a Doctor of Fine Arts and 
in 1934 Yale University awarded him a 
Doctor of Humane Letters. On this last 
occasion, President Angell said: 

“Artist, author, critic, administrator, 
you have many significant achievements to 
your credit, but none more brilliant than 
your remarkable success in enabling a gal- 
lery of fine arts to serve as a great agency 
for public education and enjoyment. In 
recognition of your wide and benign in- 
fluence on the development of our national 
taste, Yale confers upon you this degree.” 

He was a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor (France) in 1925 and an Officer in 
1937; a Knight of the Royal Order of the 
North Star (Sweden), 1929, and a Cheva- 
lier of the Crown of Belgium, 1937. 


ALLIED WITH VARIOUS ART 
ORGANIZATIONS 


He was one of the American Com- 
mittee of Three to the International 
Congress of Art Education in Paris. 
He was a member of the Advisory 
Council to the Artistic Relations Sec- 
retary of the League of Nations. 
From 1931-34 he served on the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Louis Com- 
fort Tiffany Foundation and on the 
Executive Committee for the Olympic 
Games International Fine Arts Com- 
petition, 1932. During the years of 
1917-22, he was Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Association of Art Museum 
Directors and was its President from 
1927-35. He was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American- 
Hungarian Academy of Art and on 
the Advisory Committee of the Works 
Progress Administration (Federal 
Art Project). He belonged to the 
International Association of Museum 
Officials. He was the author of the 


A FRANCO-DUTCH 


Reader’s Guide to Modern Art, Prints and 
Their Makers and contributed to many 
periodicals, both artistic and literary. Had 
he chosen he might have attained success 
as a writer; his exposition of works of art 
was characteristically direct and brilliant. 
Running through his occasional articles 
was a touch of humor and fantasy, lifting 
them out of usual reports on art matters. 
But all this was incidental in a life, fully 
given to the museum and painting. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. 
Harshe’s taste and energy transformed the 
Art Institute, raising it to the ranks of a 
leading museum, known throughout the 
world for the excellence of its art collec- 
tions and their presentation. His concern 
for the best in art of all periods and his 
determination that this museum function 
as an active, friendly force in the com- 
munity made Robert B. Harshe one of our 
Chicago and the whole 
him a_ never-ending 


greatest citizens. 
United States owe 
debt of gratitude. 





MR. HARSHE ACQUIRED A NUMBER OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTINGS BY PRACTICALLY UNKNOWN ARTISTS. TYPI- 
CAL IS THIS CHARMING GIRL’S PORTRAIT BY DUBORDIEU, 


MASTER OF EXQUISITE 
BUT SMALLER REPUTATION. 


QUALITIES 
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ROBERT B. HARSHE AS A CONNOISSEUR 


N addition to his abilities as an ad- 

ministrator and executive, Mr. Harshe 

was a most remarkable connoisseur of 
painting. It is customary for the world to 
be a little casual about such a gift; the 
man who possesses it is usually credited 
with “taste” or with “flair.” Now Mr. 
Harshe had remarkable taste but he had 
far more. He owned a store of knowl- 
edge based on the most exacting observa- 
tion and the careful study of a lifetime. 

One must train the eye. He always 
stressed that point. Where others hastened 
to the documentation of art, Robert Harshe 
turned to art, itself. It was an experience 
to visit a gallery with him. A quick glance 
at certain paintings was enough. To his 
mind these were dead,—simply “history.” 
But in front of others he would stand for 
a long time, pointing out devices of com- 
position, color harmony, habits of technique 
and style. Before paintings Mr. Harshe 
talked like the painter he was but with far 
more understanding and tolerance than 
many painters who respond to only one 
type of expression. “When was it done?” 
“Who painted it?” “To what school does 
it belong?” The answers to these questions 
mattered less than “Has it vitality?” “Is 
it consistent?” “Is it creative?” 

Because he had no prejudices and prac- 
tically no in- 
terest in fash- 


ions in art, 
Mr. Harshe 
was able to 


make notable 
discoveries in 
the field of 
painting. <A 
number of 
canvases 
which he 
picked up here 
and there on 
his travels 
found _ their 
way into the 
permanent 
collection. 





“THE ENTOMBMENT,” AN EARLY FRENCH PANEL NOW TENTA- 
TIVELY ATTRIBUTED TO THE SCHOOL OF PARIS. PURCHASED BY 
MR. HARSHE AT AUCTION. 


Sometimes it was a work without a name 
that had drifted into a small shop, un- 
known to the usual collector or curator, 
Again it was a painting that appeared at 
auction, severely criticized by the fra- 
ternity. If Mr. Harshe believed in its 
quality he would bid on it. These dis- 
coveries were never publicized; the im- 
portant thing was to build up the Institute’s 
collection and he insisted on minimizing 
his own part in these matters. 

The two Century of Progress exhibitions 
of 1933 and 1934 startled the art world by 
their remarkably high standards. To 
choose these works Mr. Harshe visited 
nearly every private collection of note in 
this country; the final selection was made 
from thousands of paintings. Here the 
late Director exercised his insight in an 
extraordinary way; not only did he borrow 
works of individual importance but carried 
in his mind the impression of the whole 
exhibit and how each gallery must be hung. 

Gradually the word spread that Mr. 
Harshe knew “quality” in painting. One 
day the Director of the National Gallery 
of London—then Sir Charles Holmes— 
wrote him a letter congratulating Chicago 
on the acquisitions of the year. Collectors 
came to depend on his reaction. 

Always Mr. Harshe’s opinion was 
given simply 
and modestly 
But you had 
the feeling 
that it was 
based _ on 
enormous un- 
derstanding; 
that it came 
from a man 
who not only 
had an intel- 
lectual grasp 
of the work 
but who had 
responded 
fervently to 
its aesthetic 
qualities. 
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ROBERT B. HARSHE AS AN ARTIST 


Why? Not only because of his work 

which is superb but because of his 
nickname. You know they called him 
‘The Old Man Who Was Crazy About 
Painting.’” These words of Robert B. 
Harshe’s are an index to his leading en- 
thusiasm. The world honored him as a 
great museum director. He thought of 
himself first and always as an artist. As 
a boy he had set this goal and in spite of 
the confining duties of his professional 
career he used every spare moment to paint. 
Weekends were spent at his easel; if, 
during vacations, he visited the galleries 
of Europe, his painting equipment went 
with him. Even at the museum, hard at 
work, he might suddenly stop to describe 
a composition he was dreaming of, or a 
motif he had found in the countryside. 

It is well to insist upon this seriousness. 
Mr. Harshe was no dilettante or amateur. 
He had studied long and hard in the best 
American and European schools. From 
the beginning he drew with ease and dis- 
tinction. Scores of sketchbooks remain 
where he noted down in a sensitive, flex- 
ible line, ideas for later pictures. He made 
his first success in etching, building his 
own press and doing his own printing. The 
Luxembourg in Paris owns a set of these, 


"Tw artist I envy most is Hokusai. 


made during 
astay in Hol- 
land. Later 


he was to 
take up water 
color and, 
though dur- 
ing the years 
from 1921 to 
1930 he paint- 
ed consider- 
ably in this 
medium, he 
confessed that 
he enjoyed oil 
better. His 
water colors, 
whenever his 
modesty _al- 





“GIRL WITH CIGARETTE,” PAINTING BY ROBERT B. HARSHE. 


lowed him to show them, were greatly 
admired, finding their way into the Brook- 
lyn and Los Angeles Museums and into 
several private collections. 

In oil, Mr. Harshe showed an extraor- 
dinary feeling for color and light. He 
loved the sparkling palette of the Impres- 
sionists, which he employed with great 
sensitiveness. Some of his finest land- 
scapes, done at Nantucket, Monhegan, 
Taos, or in Europe, are done broadly with 
great feeling for texture and surface. 
“How I love trees,” he would remark 
while at work on a picture in which they 
occurred; “an artist who knows how to 
paint a tree with the feeling of a tree has 
made great progress.” This study before 
nature he varied with more ambitious com- 
positions in the studio. Here the intimate, 
delightful side of the man comes forth, in 
the little groups of figures which he loved 
to invent before a background of trees, 
sky and ocean. 

The last five years, during which he 
produced some of his strongest painting, 
were spent working hard with the model. 
Always a tremendous admirer of Degas 
and his followers, Bonnard and Vuillard, 
he enjoyed setting the figure in an interior 
and developing the theme of a color pat- 
tern. The most considerable of this series 
rank high in 
contemporary 
American Art. 
But inspired 
as he might 
be by other 
men, he never 
copied their 
style or lifted 
their design. 
His work re- 
mains vigor- 
ously per- 
sonal, the ex- 
pression of 
his own feel- 
ing. 

Though 


countless op- 
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portunities arose to show his painting, 
Mr. Harshe consistently refused to exhibit. 
“Tt would only confuse things,” he would 
insist. “Besides, tomorrow or next week I 
may do something I’m really happy about.” 

As a memorial to Robert B. Harshe, 
the Art Institute has arranged a retro- 
spective exhibition of his work, to be 


opened on April 21, the day of the Memorial 
Service, in Gallery 53. Here for a month, 
Chicago may see his art, in company with 
the great achievements of the past, many 
of which he secured for this city. Through- 
out one quality prevails—the quality of a 
sincere and gifted artist, deeply in love with 
painting. 


SOME COMMENTS ON MR. HARSHE 


The Press 


“As a museum director, as an organizer 
of shows, as a builder of collections, Dr. 
Harshe ranked with the great of the 
world. ... 

“Monuments to Dr. Harshe are the Art 
Institute of Chicago as it stands—the most 
progressive and enlightened museum in 
America; and the memory of the great 
Century of Progress art show of 1933.” 

C. J. Bulliet, Art Critic of 
The Chicago Daily News 


“He made the institute a living enter- 
prise, banished monotony, followed the 
light as he saw it and fought unceasingly 
that his will might prevail. A prophet 
for moderns, not without honor in his own 
country, Mr. Harshe will be remembered 
long.” 

Eleanor Jewett, Art Critic, 
The Chicago Tribune 


“Tt was during these eighteen years of 
labor at (Chicago’s) museum that his qual- 
ities of action, energy, coupled with erudi- 
tion and good taste, of which the museum 
benefited so greatly, came to light in their 
fullness. 

“The development he was able to give 
to art studies in this museum, which, thanks 
to his efforts, became one of the most im- 
portant and richest in the U. S. A., testifies 
to the efficiency of his service. The intel- 
lectual life of Chicago owes much to him 
and to the art events which he organized 
whether at The Art Institute or outside 
of it.” 

Beaux-Arts (Paris), February 4, 1938 


Other Museums 


“His life has always expressed for me 
the finest in American character, culture 
and scholarship. We loved and honored 
him for his rich personality and his great 
accomplishments in the museum world,” 

Gertrude Herdle Moore, Director, 
The Memorial Art Gallery, Roch- 


ester, New York 


“Of all the directors of the older genera- 
tion we of the younger group felt him al- 
ways the most sympathetic.” 

Jere Abbott, Director, The Smith 
Museum of Art, Northampton, 
Mass. 


“To the art museums of the country he 
was an unfailing friend, an incomparably 
sympathetic adviser and a model in all 
respects.” 

Herbert E. Winlock, Director, 
The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 


“The National Gallery (of Canada) 
wishes to be associated with highest tribute 
to Mr. Harshe’s great and international 
services to art.” 

Eric Brown, Director, The National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


“Tt is a great work that Robert Harshe 
has done in Chicago and it is not possible 
to think of the Institute without him. Like 
Mr. French and Mr. Carpenter, he built 
a great part of himself into the institution. 
It would not have been the same Art In- 
stitute if his life had not been a part of 
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ONE OF MR, HARSHE’S ACHIEVEMENTS LAY IN EMPHASIZING AMERICAN 


TURY RUIN,” 


its life. The solid work which he did there 
lives on.” 
George William Eggers, former Di- 
rector of The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and now Head of the Art 
Department, College of the City of 
New York 
“He was always so cheerful a companion 
and so good a friend to the Institute. 
(Carnegie Institute.) He was the 
dean of the whole profession.” 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director, 
Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh 
“Your Director was a marvelous ani- 
mator; the impulse given to all the depart- 
ments of your organization constitutes the 
best proof of his eminent qualities.” 
L. van Puyvelde, Curator in Chief, 
The Royal Museums of Fine Arts 
in Belgium 
From Resolutions Passed by Other Mu- 
sSeums 


“Mr. 


Harshe was widely known and 


“TWENTIETH CEN- 
A RECENT CANVAS BY ALEXANDER BROOK PURCHASED BY THE FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART. 


ART. 


respected throughout the country. His 

loss will be deeply felt not only by the in- 

stitution he served but by those many other 

institutions for whom he set an example 

both in scholarship and administration.” 
The Board of Trustees, The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, 
January 13, 1938 


“He was a recognized leader in his field 
and during his incumbency brought the 
Institute to the foremost rank, both for 
its collections and its educational work. 
Internationally known and consulted on 
museum practice and operation, he found 
time amidst his multitudinous duties to be 


of helpful assistance to many new and 
struggling institutions throughout the 


country. He not only gave them invaluable 
advice but expended a vast amount of per- 
sonal time on their affairs. .. . 


“A delightful personality, a loyal friend 
and possessed of a keen and diversified in- 
telligence, both his opinions and his as- 
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sistance were sought by a wide range of 
people.” 
The Board of Trustees, The Toledo 
Museum of Art, February 2, 1938 


From an Artist 


“Under his skillful guidance and the 
very generous support of your Board of 
Trustees the Art Institute has become a 
great institution for culture and a proud 
monument to the genius and energy of 
Chicago. .. . 

“We are proud of his service to the 
cause; we rejoice in a life so well spent and 
his friendship is held in our affections.” 

J. Scott Williams, New York 


From an Art Organization 


“We lose a prominent representative in 
our faculty and a kind friend who was 
always working to help those who needed 
him.” 

Dr. Paul Ganz, President of The 
International Committee of the 
History of Art 


From The Field Museum of Natural 
History 


Field Museum extends to its sister insti- 


tution, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
sincerest sympathy in the latter’s great loss 
by the death, on January 11, of its director, 
Dr. Robert B. Harshe—a loss that will be 
felt throughout cultural circles of the city 
and the nation. 

Dr. Harshe’s brilliant administration of 
the Art Institute, which had been under his 
direction since 1921, was a large factor in 
the steady and rapid rise of that institu- 
tion to its present important position in the 
world of art. His influence manifested 
itself not only in the growth of the mu- 
seum’s collections of paintings and sculp- 
ture, but also in the expansion of the great 
School of the Art Institute which has been 
so prominent in developing the talents of 
native artists of this country. Notable also 
was Dr. Harshe’s assistance to the art of 
the drama, which he fostered through the 
Goodman Theatre established in the Art 
Institute. Through his fine spirit of co- 
operation, various relationships existing 
between the Art Institute and Field Mu- 
seum were maintained on the most cordial 
and satisfactory plane. 

The Field Museum News, 
February, 1938 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR MR. HARSHE 


Harshe, late Director of the Art 
Institute, will be held on Thursday, 
April 21 at 3:30 p.m. Appropriately the 
service will take place in Gallery 25, one 
of the series of painting galleries which, as 
Curator of Painting and Sculpture, Mr. 
Harshe did so much to build up. 
Potter Palmer, Director pro tem and 
President of the Institute, will preside and 


A MEMORIAL Service to Robert B. 


the program will stress Mr. Harshe’s 
achievements and many-sided contribution 
to the museum. Members of the Institute 
are invited. 

At the close of the service there will be 
opened in Gallery 53—the next room—a 
retrospective exhibition of Mr. Harshe’s 
painting, chosen from his work in oil, water 
color, and etching. The exhibition will be 
on view for a month. 
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“GIRL READING IN A GARDEN,” 


VOLUME XXXII 


1845-1926. GIFT OF MRS. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE IN MEMORY OF 
DELIA SPENCER FIELD. 


PAINTING BY MARY CASSATT, AMERICAN, 


NUMBER 4 
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ALDEN 
AMERICAN, 1852-1919. GIFT OF MRS. 
BEVERIDGE IN MEMORY OF ABBY 
LOUISE SPENCER EDDY. 


THE COVER 


ARY CASSATT’S charming “Girl 
M Reading in a Garden” has just 
been presented by Mrs. Albert J. 
Beveridge in memory of Delia Spencer 
Field. This unusually delightful work 
by one of the most gifted of American 
painters and one of the best woman 
artists of all time is the third by Miss 
Cassatt to enter the museum. Unlike the 
other two which celebrate the artist’s 
absorption in the theme of motherhood this 
canvas is a freshly painted record of a 
theme dear to such painters as Manet and 
Degas, both of whom she knew and fol- 
lowed in her own art. Mary Cassatt, 
though born in Pittsburgh and educated 
in Philadelphia, lived for many years in 
Paris where she played an important role 
in the group of Impressionists, not only 
exhibiting with them but helping them to 
sell their work to her American friends. 
“Girl Reading in a Garden,” painted in 
1880, shows her full Impressionist phase. 
The figure, in a light dress, sits against a 
background of richly blooming roses and 


“THE TWO SISTERS,’ PAINTING BY J. 


WEIR, 
ALBERT J. 


Miss Cassatt’s interest in repeating and 
contrasting the brilliant tones of the 
flowers with the delicate whites and greys 
gives the work true distinction. Here, 
too, may be observed a slight reflection of 
Renoir’s intense color and _ illumination 
which she was later to put by for the 
stronger, more linear treatment of Degas 

In addition Mrs. Beveridge has also pre- 
sented another important American Im- 
pressionist work, “The Two Sisters” by 
J. Alden Weir. This large canvas—one of 
the most famous executed by Weir during 
the decade of 1890-1900,—was likewise the 
property of the late Mrs. Marshall Field 
and is given by Mrs. Beveridge in mem- 
ory of Abby Louise Spencer Eddy. 


W. P. A. ART EXHIBIT 

OR the summer exhibition of 

an extensive report of what the Fed- 

eral Art Project of the Works 

Progress Administration in Illinois has 

accomplished will be exhibited in the East 
Wing Galleries beginning July 28. 

The Federal Art Project has built an 
important bridge between the artist and 
the public. The works shown this summer 
have all been allocated or will be to public 
tax-supported institutions like schools 
hospitals and state homes. Not only have 
these paintings and water colors brought 
the work of our time and locality into the 
school room where often the walls were 
bare but many murals have been painted 
specially for buildings, often in real fresco 
as permanent additions to the decoration. 

Sculpture, in wood, stone, plaster and 
ceramic glaze will also be on view. A 
number of etchings and lithographs (in- 
cluding some remarkable examples in 
color) will fill another gallery. In addi- 
tion poster designs and photographs of 
artists at work and photographs of in- 
stalled murals and sculpture will be of 
particular interest. A room of plates from 
the important Index of American Design 
(these are careful documentary water 
colors of American crafts) will throw an- 
other sidelight on the scope and variety of 
the Federal Art Project. 
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SYLVIA SHAW JUDSON 

CULPTURE by Sylvia Shaw Judson 
S will be shown in Gallery G53 from 

July 28 to October 2. Mrs. Judson is 
the daughter of Howard Van Doren Shaw, 
well known Chicago architect who designed 
the Goodman Theatre of the Institute and 
in whose memory an important collection 
of architectural exhibits is being as- 
sembled. She studied in the School of the 
Institute under Albin Polasek and in Paris 
with Bourdelle. Many of her sculptures 
have been seen in Art Institute exhibits; in 
1929 her “Little Gardener” won the Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Prize of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars in the annual 
American exhibition. 

Mrs. Judson has done a number of 
garden figures. These are miles removed 
from much of the superficial and ornate 
“statuary” that haunts our formal land- 
scape, being large and simple in feeling 
and possessed of authentic charm. She is 
primarily interested in harmonious rela- 
tions of mass and line, and the children’s 
figures she employs, whether as young 
shepherds or gardeners, are always sculp- 
turally conceived and rendered. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 
B war as the events of April and 


May are covered in the same num- 

ber of the Bulletin, the attention of 
the Members is being called to the an- 
nouncements for the Seventh and Eighth 
Productions of the Goodman Theatre 
Series. 

The April play will open on April 25, 
and will play through May 3, with a 
matinée on Thursday, April 28. For the 
first time in the Series the Goodman 
Theatre will present one of the great Greek 
dramas, so highly considered in the history 
of the theatre. The special virtue of 
the Euripidean “Electra” lies in the fact 
that together with the peculiar aspects of 
Greek Theatre art it combines also a 
modernity in the interpretation of human- 
ity, which has not been surpassed since. 

The final play of the Series for the cur- 


rent year will open on the night of May 23. 
In his early and sunny days George Ber- 
nard Shaw wrote two volumes of plays— 
naming one of them Plays Pleasant, and 
the other Plays Unpleasant. The play 
chosen is perhaps the pleasantest of the 
Pleasant Plays—“You Never Can Tell.” 
It need hardly be said that when Shaw is 
on laughter bent, no contemporary is half 
as good at provoking it. The play will be 
given on May 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30 and 
31, with a matinée on Thursday, May 26. 

The Children’s Theatre is finishing the 
season with Charlotte B. Chorpenning’s 
play, “The Indian Captive.” 


ERRATUM 


The Chinese Emperor to whom the 
Buckingham landscape scroll was attrib- 
uted was given as “Hui Chung” in the 
January Bulletin (Vol. XXXII [1938], 
pp. 6-8). The name should read “Hui 
Tsung.” The dates are correct. The attri- 
bution is however, extremely doubtful. 





“FOUNTAIN FIGURE” BY SYLVIA SHAW JUDSON 
IN THE SUMMER EXHIBITIONS, 
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MASTERPIECE OF THE MONTH 
S A means of drawing the attention 
A of visitors to the most important 
objects in the museum a plan has 
been adopted to exhibit each month one 
supreme work of art. This “Masterpiece of 
the Month” will be specially installed and 
lighted and placed on a large screen in 
Gallery 5, the first gallery to the right of 
the entrance. In addition to the object 
there will be explanatory labels stressing 
its history and aesthetic importance and 
comparative photographs with special data 
installed on the reverse of the screen. 
The first work to be exhibited is Rem- 
brandt’s “Young Girl at the Open Half- 
Door,” one of the most famous portraits 
of the great artists’ middle period. This 
went on view April 1 and remains through 
the month. Oriental arts, decorative arts 
and prints and drawings will alternate 
with the masterpieces of painting. 





“YOUNG GIRL AT AN OPEN HALF-DOOR” BY 
REMBRANDT. THE FIRST MASTERPIECE OF THE 
MONTH ON VIEW FROM APRIL I TO MAY 1. 


EXHIBITIONS 

January 1-October 1—Architectural Models by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. Gallery 1. 

January 15-April 25—Chinese Jades from the Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sonnenschein Col- 
lection. Gallery M3. 

February 1-May 15—Prints by Italian Masters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries 
The Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection of Drawings. Old Master 
Prints from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Galleries 12, 16, 17. 

February 1-July 25—Portraits of Artists in Prints. Engravings by The Little Masters 
from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Galleries 14 and 184. 

March 8-May 1—Prints from the Collection of Herbert F. Perkins. Gallery 13. 

March 17-April 17—Forty-Second Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 

March 31-April 30—Special Exhibition of French Art Objects and Furniture. Gal- 
lery H18. 

April 5-July 15—Japanese Prints by Contemporary Artists from the Clarence Bucking- 
ham Collection. Gallery H5. 

April 19-October 3—Drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. 
Etchings by Rembrandt from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Etchings by 
Samuel Palmer. Galleries 16, 17, 184. 

April 21-May 22—Retrospective Exhibition of Paintings, Water Colors, Drawings 
Pastels, and Etchings by Robert B. Harshe. Galleries 53 and 54. 

April 28-May 30—The Seventeenth International Exhibition of Water Colors. Geail- 
leries G52-G6o. 

May 3-November 1—Etchings by Jacques Callot. Gallery 13. 

May 18-November 1—Two Hundred Years of French Color Prints. Gallery 12. 

June 9-July 1o—Annual Exhibition of Work by Students of the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Gallery G52-G6o. 

July 28-October 9—Exhibition of Work by the Federal Art Project of Illinois. Gal- 
leries G52, G54-G60. Sculpture by Sylvia Shaw Judson. Gallery G53. 
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SPRING PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


(Unless otherwise stated, the programs are given by Dudley Crafts Watson.) 


Change of address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of 
address to the Membership Department. 


A. A CLINIC OF GOOD TASTE 
Dubey CraFts Watson. Mownpays, 2:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Apri 18—Color in the Dining Room. 25—Color in the Sleeping Rooms. 
May 2—Color in the Garden. 9—Color for the Summer Porch. 16—Color for the Sum- 
mer Cottage. 
B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
MonpaAys, 6:00 TO 7:45 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

Dr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw 
and a practice hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials at a nominal cost. 
January 3 through May 16. 

C. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:15 NooN. GEORGE BUEHR. 


AprRIL 19—Rome. 26—Romanesque and Gothic Sculpture. 
May 3—Renaissance Sculpture. 1to—Sculpture to Rodin. 17—Since Rodin. 
D. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
FRIDAYS, 10:00 TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall. 

Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past years, but is 
also open to those who have never attempted self-expression through drawing. Criticisms 
are given weekly, and home work is assigned and credited. Sketching materials are 
supplied at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. January 7 through May 27. 

E. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
Dubey Crarts WATSON. FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

(These lectures are presented with stereopticon reproductions in correct color by Miss 
Marion Butterwick and electrically recorded correlative music.) 

Apri. 315—Monsalvat. 22—Six Master Colorists. George Buehr. 29—-The Making of a 
Collection. Mrs. Walter S. Brewster. 

May 6—Mural Painting Then and Now. 13—The Masters of Water Color. 20— 
Painters of Summer. 
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| F. GALLERY TALKS ON THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS AND PERMANENT 

COLLECTIONS 

| Dubey CraAFrs WATSON. FRIDAYS, 12:15 NOON. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 

ApriL 15—Sculpture by Chicagoans. 22—Exhibition of work by Robert B. Harshe. George 
Buehr. 29—The Seventeenth International Exhibition of Water Colors. 

| May . 6—Landscapes in the Water Color Exhibition. 13—Figure Painting in the Water 

Color Exhibition. 20—Exhibition of work by Robert B. Harshe. 


TRAVEL LECTURES—FRIDAY EVENINGS AT 8:00 REPEATED 
SUNDAYS AT 3:45 P. M. 
DubLEY CrAFTs WATSON 

Apri. 15 and 17—“Monsalvat.” 22—Arranging Our Furniture. 24—Along the Thames. 
29—Along the Canals of Holland. 

May 1—Along the Canals of Holland. 6 and 8—The World’s Most Beautiful Gardens. 
13 and 15—The Art and Life of Chicago. 20 and 22—Traveling Toward 
Happiness. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON TEAS FOR MEMBERS 
EA will be served in the Club Room of the Art Institute, the Jast Friday of each 
month—following the Fullerton Hall lecture. The charge is 25 cents per person. 
Members of the staff with the assistance of the members of the Chicago Junior 

League will receive informally and introduce artists and other persons of interest to 

the art world. 
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*CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SATURDAYS, 1:15 TO 2:05 P.M. Dr. WATSON ASSISTED BY Mr. BUERR. 

ApRIL 2—Composing a Picture (Demonstration). 9—Master Compositions (Stereopticon), 
16—Illustrations for a Story (Demonstration). 23—Master Illustrations (Dem- 
onstration). 30—Spring Sketching (Demonstration). 


May 7—Spring Painters (Stereopticon). 14—Flower and Garden Painting (Demonstra- 
tion). 21—Flowers and Gardens in Art (Stereopticon and Music). 
* Two additional classes for scholarship students selected from public Grade and 
High Schools respectively, Saturdays, 10:30 A.M. and Mondays, 4:00 P.M. February 19 
to May 21. February 21 to May 23. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Miss HeLten PARKER—HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 


be given by Miss Parker, unless otherwise stated. The following schedule will be 
offered from April 1 to June 15: 

THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Mondays at 11:00. There will be lectures in 
the galleries on the current exhibitions, alternating with lectures illustrated with 
slides on art centers of Europe. For specific subjects inquire in the department. Single 
lectures 45 cents. Course of 12 lectures, $4.50. 

HALF-HOUR JOURNEYS ABROAD AND AT HOME. Miss Barsaloux. Mon- 
days 12:15 to 12:45. Noon hour talks on interesting places and people abroad and 
at home. During April, Italian cities. During May and June, some English, German 
and American towns. Detailed list upon request. Single lectures 15 cents. Series 
of 10, $1.00. 

A SURVEY OF ART. Tuesdays 6: 30 to 8:00. A course which traces the develop- 
ment of art in its historical sequence, presented with the object of enriching the under- 
standing and enjoyment of art. During the spring quarter the first eight lectures will 
be on Italian art, and the last four on Flemish and German painting. Single lectures 
60 cents. Course of 12 lectures, $6.00. 

HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES. Wednesdays 12:15 to 12:45. Talks on 
the Institute collections offered at the noon hour for business people and anyone else 
interested. The first eight lectures of the spring quarter will be paintings of the 
nineteenth century in.the permanent collections. The last four will be on the Oriental 
collections. Detailed list upon request. Single lectures 15 cents. Series of 10, $1.00 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS—THIRD SERIES. Thursdays at 6:30 
The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of Lectures on the arts of old and modern times 
is offered as a source of enjoyment and greater understanding of art. Intended pri- 
marily for those employed during the day. Detailed list of subjects during the spring 
quarter on request. Free in Fullerton Hall. 

A SURVEY OF ART. Fridays at 11:00. The same as the Tuesday evening course 
Single lectures 45 cents. Course of 12, $4.50. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. Talks in the galleries for clubs 
and organizations on current exhibitions and the permanent collections may be ar- 
ranged by special appointment. Museum visits for elementary, preparatory and col- 
lege students who wish to see the collections either for the study of some particular field. 
or for a general survey, also by appointment. Private guide service for visitors. A 
nominal charge is made for these services. Detailed information upon request. 


cree lectures, some given in the galleries, some illustrated with slides, will 
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SUMMER PROGRAM DIRECTED BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS 


A SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 
TUESDAYS, 10:00 TO 12:00 Noon. 
June 14 through August 30. When Dr. Watson is not present, the class will be taught 
by a visiting artist. Sketching materials at the door at 10 cents. 


A SKETCH CLASS FOR ADULT MEMBERS 
FRIDAYS, 10:00 TO 12:00 Noon. 
May 27 through September 16. Visiting artists will occasionally teach in place of 
Dr. Watson. Sketching materials at the door at ro cents. 


ART DAY FOR MEMBERS —THE LAST FRIDAY OF EACH 
MONTH DURING THE SUMMER 


May 27, June 24, July 29, August 26. 
12:15—A Gallery Promenade of the Summer Exhibitions. 
2:30—A Lecture in Fullerton Hall by a Distinguished Artist-Lecturer. 
4:00—Members’ Tea (25 cents in the McKinlock Fountain Court) to meet visiting artists. 
These summer art days will be conducted by members of the staff assisted by noted 
visitors, 


PAINTING A PICTURE 
A DEMONSTRATION OF PICTURE MAKING 


The Second Tuesday of Each Month During the Summer at 2:30 P.M. June 14, July 
12, August 9—Fullerton Hall. 

A noted artist will paint a picture before the audience. The painter invited for 
each demonstration will be announced in advance. 


FALL PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


(Unless otherwise stated, the programs are given by Dr. Watson.) 
Change of address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of 
address to the Membership Department. 


A. A CLINIC OF GOOD TASTE 
DupLey CraFts Watson. Monpays, 2:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
SEPTEMBER 19—An Outline of Good Taste in Home Decoration. 26—Furniture—Good 
and Bad. 
OcTOBER 3—Color Discords and Harmonies. 1o—Color in the Backgrounds of Our 
Rooms. 17—Color in Room Decorations. 24—Selecting and Arranging 
Pictures on Our Walls. 31—An Ideal Living-Room. 


B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
Monpays, 6:00 TO 7:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw and a practice 
hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials at a nominal cost. September 19 to 
December 12. 


C. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
Georce BUEHR. TUESDAYS, 12:15 NOON. 

SEPTEMBER 20—Exhibition by The Federal Art Project—Painting and Sculpture. 27— 

Exhibition by The Federal Art Project—Murals and Prints. 
Four Surveys OF ArT INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS 

OcTOBER 4—The Department of Painting and Sculpture. 11—The Department of Orien- 
tal Art. 18—The Department of Decorative Art. 25—The Department of 
Prints and Drawings. 
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D. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
FRIDAYS, 10:00 TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall. 

Dr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past years, but i 
also open to those who have never attempted self-expression through drawing. Criticism 
are given weekly, and home work is assigned and credited. Sketching materials are 
supplied at nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. September 23 through 
December 16. 

E. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
Duptey Crarrs WATSON. Fripays, 2:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

(These lectures are presented by means of stereopticon reproductions of paintings, 
past and present, correctly colored by Marion Ross Butterwick and with electrically 
recorded correlative music.) 

SEPTEMBER 23—Romanticism in Art. 30—Realism in Art. 
OcTOBER 7—Impressionism in Art. 14—Abstractionism in Art. 21—Expressionism ig} 
Art. 28—Surrealism in Art. 


F. GALLERY TALKS ON THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS AND PERMANENT 
COLLECTIONS 
Dup.Ley CrArts WATSON. FRIDAYS, 12:15 NOON. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 

SEPTEMBER 23—High Lights of the Summer Art Shows. 30—A Summary of the Summer 
Exhibii.ons. 

OCTOBER 7—New Ventures in Museum Installation. 14—A Four-Century Promenade 
21—The Forty-Ninth Annual Exhibition of American Painting. 28—The 
Forty-Ninth Annual Exhibition of American Painting. 


TRAVEL LECTURES—FRIDAY EVENINGS AT 8:00—REPEATED 
SUNDAYS AT 3:45 P. M. 


(The Fourth Friday Evening of Each Month—The Lecture is a Demonstration of Good 
Taste in the Home.) 
SEPTEMBER 23—An Outline of Good Taste in Home Decoration. 25—Michoacan and the 
Taraszcans. 30—Glimpses of North Africa. 
OCTOBER 2—Glimpses of North Africa. 7 and 9—Rome. 14 and 16—Vienna. 21 and 
23—Paris. 28—An Ideal Living-Room. 30—London. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON TEAS FOR MEMBERS 


Tea will be served in the Mather Tea Room the Jast Friday of each month—follow- 
ing the Fullerton Hall lecture. The charge is 25 cents per person. Members of the staff 
with the assistance of the members of the Chicago Junior League will receive informal 
and introduce artists and other persons of interest to the art world. 


CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 


SATURDAYS, 1:15 TO 2:05 P.M. DR. WATSON ASSISTED BY Mr. BUERR. 


SEPTEMBER 24—How to Paint a Landscape Picture (Demonstration). 

OCTOBER 1—Landscape Masterpieces (Stereopticon). 8—How to Illustrate a Fairy Ta 
(Demonstration). 15—Fantastic Paintings by the Masters (Stereopticon) 
22—How to Paint a Picture of Rhythms (Demonstration). 29—Mast 
Paintings of Things No One Ever Saw (Stereopticon). 

There are two additional classes under the Raymond Fund for scholarship student 
selected from public Grade and High Schools respectively, Saturdays, 10:30 A.M. a 
Mondays, 4:00 P.M. September 24 through December 10. September 26 through Dece 


ber 12. 








